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fired gunpowder. A boy, about ten years old, fon 
to the under-tenant, was alfo ftruck down, as he was 
landing at the door, but not hurt. The father and 
his daughter felt no ill effedts} but faw the lightning 
roll on the flow, and thought the room was on fire. 


XV. An Account of the Peat-pit near New¬ 
bury in Berkfture; in an ExtraB of a 
Letter from John Collet, M.D. to the 
Right Reverend Richard Lord Bijhop of 
Offory, F. R. S. 


My Lord, Newbury, Decemb. 2,1756. 

Read Feb. 24, T^T O W I am mentioning the peat, 
1757 I beg leave to allure your Lord- 

fhip, that tho’ fome perfons have aflferted, that after 
the peat has been cut out, it grows again after lome 
years j yet this is not true of the peat found here, 
none of the peat-pits, which were formerly dug out, 
and have lately been opened again, affording the leaft 
realbn to juftify fuch an opinion j, but, on the con¬ 
trary, the marks of the long fpade (with which they 
cut out the peat) are ftill plainly vifible all along the 
fides of the pits, quite down to the bottom; and are 
now as frelh as if made but yellerday, tho’ cut above 
fifty years ago: which Ihews alfo, that our peat is 
of too firm a texture to be prefled together, and to 
give way, fo as to fill again the empty pits: which 
perhaps may be the cafe in fome of the mofles,. 
where the pits are found after fome years to be 
filled up again. The 
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The town of Newbury lies north and fouth, in 
the fhape of a Y, crofs a valley ; which valley runs 
eaft and weft, and is here about a mile broad, the 
river Kennet running along the middle of it. The 
peat is found in the middle of this valley, on each 
fide of the river, extending in all from between a 
quarter of a mile to about half a mile in breadth; 
and in length, along the valley, about nine miles 
weftward, and about feven eaftward ; and I believe 
much further, tho’ not yet difcovered, and perhaps 
with fome intermiflions. 

The ground it is found in is meadow land, and 
confifts chiefly of a whitifti kind of earth: under 
this lies what they call clob, being a peat-earth, 
compounded of clay, of a fmall quantity of earth, 
and fome true peat: it is from four to eighteen inches 
thick; and where the earth above it is but thin, it 
is fometimes full of the roots of plants, that grow 
on the furface of the ground: and if the meadow 
alfo be moorilh, the fedge and flags will (hoot their 
roots quite thro’ it into the true peat, which lies di¬ 
rectly under this clob. 

The top of the true peat is found at various depths, 
from one foot to eight feet below the furface of the 
ground; and the depth or thicknefs of this peat is 
alfo very different, from one foot to eight or nine 
feet, the ground below it being very uneven, and 
generally a gravel. My friend Mr. Ofgood has dug 
two feet into this gravel, to fee if any peat lay below 
it, but could not find any. 

The trueft and beft peat has very little (if any) 
earth in it ; but is a compofition of wood, branches, 
twigs, leaves, and roots of trees, with grafs, ftraw, 
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plants* and weeds; and lying continually in water 
makes it foft and eafy to be cut thro’ with a fharp 
peat-fpade. The colour is of a blackifh brown; 
and if it be chewed between the teeth it is foft, and 
has no gritty matter in it, which the clob has. It is 
indeed of a different confidence -in different places, 
fome being fofter, and fome firmer and harder; 
which may perhaps arife from the different forts of 
trees it is compofed of. 

To get at the peat, they firfi: dig up the furface of 
the ground till they come to the clob, throwing the 
earth into the empty pits, from which they have 
already cut out the peat: they then dig up the clob, 
and either fell it to the poor for firing, or lay it in heaps, 
to burn to afhes, to be fold to the farmers. Then they 
cut out the true peat, with a peculiar kind of fpade, 
in long pieces, vulgarly called long fquares, about 
three inches and a half broad every way, and four 
feet long, if the thicknefs of the peat will allow that 
length: and as they cut it out in long pieces, they 
lay them in a regular order carefully, in rows upon 
the ground, to be dried by the fun and wind. If 
the peat be thick, when they have cut one length of 
the fpade for fome diftance, they return again, and 
cut down another length of it (or four feet), and fo 
on, till they reach the gravelly bottom, if they can 
fufficiently drain it of the water, which continually 
comes in, tho’ proper perfons are employed to pump 
out as much of the water as they can all the time. 
As the peat dries, and is turned by perfons appointed 
for that purpofe, to dry it the better, it breaks into 
fmaller lengths, and then it ferves not only the poor ; 
but many other perfons, for firing, and gives a good 
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heat. It is fold for about ten (hillings a waggon¬ 
load, delivered at their houfes in the town. The 
allies alfo prove very good manure for both grafs 
and arable land j and the farmers give from four 
pence to fix pence a bulhel for them, which renders 
this firing very cheap. 

Great numbers of trees are plainly vifible in the 
true peat, lying irregularly one upon another; and 
fometimes even cart-loads of them have been taken 
out, and dried for firing: but the nearer thefe trees 
lie to the furface of the ground, the lefs found is 
the wood : and fometimes the fmall twigs, which 
lie at the bottom, are fo firm, as not to be eafily cut 
thro’ with the ufual peat-fpade. Thefe trees are ge¬ 
nerally oaks, alders, willows, and firs, befides fome 
others not eafily to be known. The (mall roots are 
generally periflied; but yet have fufficient figns to 
lhew, that the trees were torn up by the roots, and 
were not cut down, there being no fign of the ax or 
faw j which, had they been felled, would have been 
plainly vifible. 

No acorns are found in the peat, tho’ many cones 
of the fir-tree are, and alfo a great number of nut- 
(hells. They are all of a darkifh colour j and the 
nuts are hollow within, and fome of them have a 
hole at the broad end. 

A great many horns, heads, and bones of feveral 
kinds of deer, the horns of the antelope, the heads 
and tulks of boars, the heads of beavers, &c. are alfo 
found in it: and I have been told, that fome human 
bones have been found; but I never faw any of thefe 
myfelf, tho’ I have of all the others. 


But 
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But I am affured, that all thefe things are gene¬ 
rally found at the bottom of the peat, or very near 
it. And indeed, it is always very proper to be well 
and faithfully informed of the exadt depth and place, 
where any thing of thefe kinds is found } whether it 
is in the earth above the peat,, or in the clobj or in 
the true peat, or at the bottom of it 5 which will 
greatly afiift us in forming a juft judgment of the 
real antiquity of the things that are found, or at leaft 
of the time they have lain there. Befides this, as 
they formerly uied to cut out the peat in large plots 
here and there, leaving fpaces full of peat between 
thofe pits (whereas now they draw off the greateft 
part of the water by pumps, and fo clear out all the 
peat regularly as they go on)} fo it muft be carefully 
obferved, whether whatfoever is found here be dug 
out of thefe old peat-pits, or not; for axes, and 
other things, may have been formerly dropt into 
thefe pits, before they were filled up again with 
earth, and may now be dug out of them again. My 
father has now in his pofleflion an iron hatchet, not 
greatly differing from the modern form, which was 
found lying flat at the very bottom of the peat: it 
was covered with a ruft near half an inch thick, and 
the handle was to it, which feemed fo be of beech- 
wood, but was fo foft, that it broke in bringing it up: 
but as the perfon is dead, who found it, I can c fay 
whether it lay in an old peat-pit, or no. 

Mr. Ofgood found, fome years ago, an urn, of a 
light brown colour, and large enough to hold above 
a gallon, in the true peat, about eight or ten feet 
from the river, near a mile and a half weft of this 
town, in Speen-moor. It lay about four feet below 
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i:he level of the ground, and about one foot within 
the peat} and over it was raifed an artificial hill, about 
eight feet higher than the neighbouring ground j and 
as the whole hill confifted of both peat and meadow- 
ground intermixed together, it plainly appeared, that 
the peat was older than the urn; and that the perfons, 
who raifed the hill, muff firft have dug a large hole 
in the peat, to bury the urn there, and fo formed 
the hill of the peat and meadow-ground mixed toge¬ 
ther. Round the hill, where the urn lay, they had 
made alfo many half-circular ridges, with trenches be¬ 
tween them, one beyond another, in this manner 



Where a is the river, and c the hill j and the half 
circles fhew fome of the ridges, the number of 
which Mr. Ofgood has now forgot. The urn was 
broke by the peat-fpade, and it came up only in 
fmall pieces, fo that nothing was found in it; and 
no body happened to be there at that time but the 
peat-cutters. 

No coins of any fort have been found in the peat. 
But there may, perhaps, be a variety of things at 
the bottom of it: but as the peat is always full of 
water, which is never quite drained off, fo it is not 
an eafy matter to examine the bottom. 
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I beg leave to allure you, my Lord, that I am, 
•with great refpedt and efteem, 

Your Lordlhip’s moll obliged, 

and obedient humble Servant, 


John Collet. 


XVI. An Account of the Alterations making 
in the Pantheon at Rome: In an ExtraSt 
of a Letter from Rome to Thomas Hollis, 
Efq\ Cotnmunicated by John Ward, LL.D. 
R. S. Vice-Prof. 


Read Mar. 3. A Project was lately laid before the 
,?S7 ’ ii. government by Paolo Poll, an 
architect, for modernizing the infide of the Pantheon, 
and unfortunately approved. In conl'equence of 
which, the dome has been already cleaned, and 
rough call } and the remainder of the lead taken 
away, which ferved as a lining to the lxlver work, 
that originally covered it. The veftiges of the cor¬ 
nices, and other ornaments of the filver work, were 
ftill difcernible in the lead, which was fattened by 
very large iron nails. All this was effected by a 
moveable fcaffold, that was fixed to the bronze cor¬ 
nice of the open circle above, whereby the temple is 
illuminated, and defeended to the cornice of the Attic 
order, being as curious in the contrivance, as deteft- 
able for the purpofes intended by it. It is true, we 
could not before fee the dome in its priftine glory; 
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